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Incidents and Reflections—No. 160. 


INWARD RETIREMENT. 


One of the interesting features in the experi- 
ence of Stephen Grellet, in his extensive jour- 
neys in various lands in the service of the Gospel, 
was the numerous cases he met with, where per- 
sons who had been visited with the day-spring 
from on high had been drawn thereby into in- 
ward retirement and waiting on the Lord for the 
renewal of their spiritual strength. 

When at Moscow in 1819, he mentions meet- 
ing with a company of about fifteen females at 
the house of one of the Russian generals. His 
Journal says: “On our first coming among them, 

total strangers to one another, our minds were 
solemnized ; a feeling sense was given that the 
Lord’s presence was there; it seemed as if we 
had suddenly come into a meeting of spiritually- 
minded persons; very few words passed between 
us, but we were all gathered together into solemn 
silence and prostration of soul before God, evi- 
dently “ Drinking together into the one Spirit.” 
We had continued some time in this state, when, 
the love of Christ, the dear Redeemer, constrain- 
ing me, I began to speak as by his Divine — 
He gave me utterance; we had a contriting se: 
son; indeed I have seldom known any select 
company of my beloved friends in religious unity 
and fellowship with me, when more of ‘the Lord’s 
baptizing power has been felt, than we then wit- 
nessed together. After the conclusion of that 
solemn meeting, we gave some account of our- 
selves ; for we were as great strangers to the com- 
pany as they were to us; we handed to the mis- 
tress of the house the letters we had for her from 
the Princess Metchersky. Among those present 
were two Princesses from Georgia, sent to this 
Empire as hostages; another is the Countess 
Toutschkoff, and two of her sisters; the others 
were of the same rank. They are in the practice 
of meeting frequently together, silently to wait 
upon the Lord; they have become acquainted 
with the operations of his Spirit, and the power 
of Truth, under which they have witnessed the 
one baptism, and are also favored at seasons to 
partake together of the one bread, even Christ 
the bread of life. 

“The Countess Toutschkoff gave us an in- 
teresting narrative of the manner in which she 
was first brought to the conviction that there is 
a secret influence of the Spirit of God in the 
heart of man. The impressions made upon her 
were such that she can never doubt that it was 


the Lord’s work. It occurred about three months 
before the French army entered Russia, the 
general, her husband, was with her, on their es- 
tates near Toula; she dreamed that she was at 
an inn in a town unknown to her, that her father 
came into her chamber, having her only son by 
the hand, and said to her in a most pitiful tone, 
“all thy comforts are cut off, he has fallen, 
(meaning her husband,) he has fallen at Boro- 
dino.” She woke in great distress, but, knowing 
that her husband was beside her, she considered 
it as a dream, and tried to compose herself again 
to sleep; the dream was repeated, and attended 
with such increased distress of mind that it was 
a long time before she could rise above it, and 
fall asleep again. A third time she dreamed the 
same; her anguish of mind was then such, that 
she woke her husband and queried, ‘where is 
Borodino? and then mentioned her dream ; he 
could not tell her where that place was; they 
and her father carefully looked over the maps 
of the country, but could not discover any such 
place. It was then but an obscure spot, but has 
since become renowned for the bloody battle 
fought near it. The impressions, however, made 
upon the Countess were deep, and her distress 
great; she considered this as a warning given 
her of the Lord, that great afflictions were to 
come upon her, under which she believed, that 
his Divine grace and mercy could alone sustain 
her. From that period her views of the world 
became changed ; things that belong to the salva- 
tion of the soul, hitherto disregarded, were now 
the chief object of her pursuit. She ceased to 
attend places of diversion, which formerly had 
been her delight ; she looked forward to see what 
the Lord would do with her; for she believed 
that she had not had mere dreams, but warnings 
through the Lord’s Spirit, of what was impend- 
ing over her. At that time the seat of war was 
far off, but it soon drew near: before the French 
armies entered Moscow, the General Toutschkoff 
was placed at the head of the army of reserve ; 
and one morning her father, having her little 
son by the hand, entered the chamber of the inn 
at which she was staying; in great distress as she 
had beheld him in her dream, he cried out, ‘ he 
has fallen, he has fallen at Borodino.’ Then 
she saw herself in the very same chamber, and 
through the windows beheld the very same ob- 
jects that she had seen in her dreams. Her 
husband was one of the many who perished in 
the bloody battle, fought near the river Boro- 
dino, from which an obscure village takes its 
name. 

“The Countess said that the impressions made 
upon her, that the Lord, through his Spirit, com- 
municated himself to man, became strongly con- 
firmed ; she was convinced that there is a sensible 
influence of the Divine Spirit; she endeavored 
to attend to it; one thing after another was un- 
folded to her of the ‘deep things of God’ and 
those which concern the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
it was by this that she had become acquainted 
with the nature of spiritual worship. This was 
the case also with the two sisters, then present ; 
the same conviction had been brought on the 


minds of the other pious females, through the 
immediate operation of the Lord’s Spirit and 
power; they knew it to be the Spirit of Christ, 
the Spirit of Truth, that leads into all truth. 
The Georgian Princesses are in a humble and 
tender state ; we were indeed all broken and con- 
trited together before the Lord.” 

When at Petersburg during the same journey, 
Stephen Grellet met with a Russian Countess 
who had large estates in the Crimea, and ap- 
peared to feel a religious concern for the moral 
and religious improvement of the people residing 
thereon. She told our friend, that she had for 
years ceased to use formal prayers, but that she 
silently waited for qualification to approach the 
throne of grace, and to put up her prayers to the 
Lord. She was in the frequent practice of re- 
ligious retirement. It was on her grounds that 
John Howard, the philanthropist, was buried, 
near Kherson. He died of jail fever, which he 
contracted while visiting prisons. 

When in the southern part of Russia, Stephen 
Grellet found a body of religious professors, call- 
ing themselves Spiritual Christians, but more 
generally known as Malakans. They were said to 
number about 100,000 persons scattered through 
several districts. When they meet for Divine 
worship they gather in solemn, silent waiting 
and prostration of soul befgre the Lord. The 
silence is not interrupted unless some one appre- 
hends that he is required to speak as a minister 
among them, or to offer vocal prayer. With 
these interesting people, S. G. had several satis- 
factory meetings. He found they held very 
similar views to those of the Society of Friends 
on the great points of Christian doctrine; and on 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, worship, ministry, 
baptism, oaths, &c. When he was about leaving 
Simferopol in the Crimea, “Some of the Mala- 
kans,” he says, “were at our door before day- 
light, waiting to bid us farewell once more; they 
also brought us bread for our journey; this is a 
very general practice in the Crimea, when de- 
parting to go into the desert; to decline it would 
give great offence to the givers ; we had procured 
some ourselves before, but when we saw their 
sadness at our refusal, we accepted their freewill 
offering. One of their old people, a venerable- 
looking man, with his long beard and sheepskin 
covering, appeared very desirous to go with us 
a little way; he got in and sat between us; we 
could not converse with one another; but there 
is a language more forcible than words; he held 
each of us by the hand; big tears rolled down 
on his venerable beard ; we rode on several versts 
in solemn and contriting silence, till we came to 
a water which we had to pass, whem he took us 
into his arms with the greatest affection, kissed 
us and got out of the carriage; on looking back 
we saw him prostrated on the ground, in the act 
of worship or prayer to God ; and, after he rose, 
as long as we could discern him, he stood with 
his face towards us, his hands lifted up; we felt 
it, as he did, a solemn separation. May the Lord 
bless and protect that portion of his heritage, a 
people whom He has raised by his own power, 
and instructed by his own free Spirit.” 
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In 1814, Stephen Grellet was in England, 
about the close of the period of war which had 
so long devastated the Continent of Europe. He 
visited a large prison-ship and held a meeting 
among the prisoners, generally Danes and Nor- 
wegians, then waiting for an opportunity to be 
transferred to their own lands. Of these people, 
he says:—‘“ A very remarkable visitation of the 
Holy Spirit took place on this prison-ship ; three 
or four of the prisoners felt so powerfully con- 
vinced of sin, that they sat together in the 
crowded ship weeping and praying. This drew 
upon them the sneers of the crew, and the abuses 
of their fellow-prisoners ; but they bore all with 
so much patience and meekness, that some of 
their persecutors felt constrained to join them. 
Through living faith in Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of sinners, some of them now felt their sorrow 
because of sin to be exchanged for joy and grati- 
tude, a lively hope being begotten in them in his 
mercy and redeeming love. Their minds were 
so far illuminated by the Spirit in the deep things 
of God, that, witnessing a spiritual communion 
with the Father of spirits, a right sense was given 
them of the nature of that worship which is in 
spirit and in truth ; they accordingly sat together 
in silence, having their spirits gathered before 
God, undisturbed by the noise about them, or 
the revilings and reproaches, and even the stripes 
inflicted upon them. What greatly encouraged 
them was, that amidst so much suffering their 
number increased, and several of their most cruel 
persecutors became one in spirit with them, and 
in their turn, endured with Christian patience 
the same suffering that they had before inflicted 
upon others. During that time some on board 
happening to tell to the men in a boat which 
had brought provisions to the ship, what astrange 
people they had among them, one of the boat- 
men said, ‘ They were like the Quakers.’ That 
account came to tht knowledge of a Friend, who 
sent to the ship a copy of ‘Barclay’s Apology, 
in the Danish language. The little company 

read it very carefully, and found there several 
Christian testimonies of which they had been 
convinced before. They easily apprehended that 
against war and oaths, and in favor of silent wor- 
ship, &c. Their number increased to thirty, 
nineteen of whom are Norwegians. Their good 
conduct attracted the attention and kindness of 
the captain of the ship, who generously granted 
them several privileges. He received me and 
the friends that accompanied me with great 
civility: he had the spacious decks covered with 
awnings, and seats prepared, and we had a meet- 
ing with about seven hundred prisoners; many 
were much affected. After this we had a private 
opportunity with about forty of the Norwegians 
and Danes, whom the Lord has so mercifully 
visited. It was a very tendering time. They 
appear acquainted with genuine piety.” 

hen at Stavanger in Norway, in 1818, 8. 
Grellet again met with some of these people. 
His Journal says: “Several of the dear people 
who became convinced of our Christian prin- 
ciples in the prison-ship in England reside here; 
we have visited them in their families, and had 
very solemn and interesting religious seasons 
with them; one particularly, with two young men 
and two young women; a solemn silence in the 
Lord’s presence prevailed over us. These peo- 
ple are here as shining lights, so that several 
pious persons in this place have joined them in 
silent, reverent waiting on the Lord. They meet 
regularly together twice a week for the worship 
of God; they have no kind of vocal communi- 
cation, so that their meeting together is truly 
and solely to wait on the Lord. 


“We met with them at their usual week-day 
meeting; there were seven men and seven women, 
with a few children. We found them gathered 
into the same recollectedness of spirit and state 
of solemn silence as we witnessed in our visit to 
their families.” 

The settlement of Friends thus established in 
Norway, still continues ; although many of their 
members have removed to the United States. 


J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frignp.” 


Notes on Hayti. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

As we passed through the larger towns and 
their environs, and travelled to the few places 
we were permitted to visit in the interior, we 
saw the ruins of well-made roads, water-courses, 
bridges, industrial establishments, cultivated 
valleys, and other fertile and productive tracts, 
now utterly neglected and gone to waste. The 
very coffee, which forms so large a part of the 
exports of the island, is not cultivated, the crop 
being wastefully gathered from the plants grow- 
ing almost wild—the relics of the old French 
plantations; the cotton, of which we saw hun- 
dreds of acres of the largest and most thrifty 
plants—many of them twelve to fifteen feet 
high, and covered with ungathered bolls of fine 
white staple of good quality, grows wholly ne- 
glected as a cultivated crop. Where nature 
does so much quite unaided, it is deemed super- 
fluous for' man to add “ the sweat of his brow.” 
Yet many of the people are industrious, or com- 
paratively so at least (for one learns not to look 
for vigorous labor and thrifty forethought in 
the tropics in any class of the community) 
bringing to the out-ports of the country a vast 
quantity of the natural products of the soil— 
coffee, cotton, timber, tobacco and fruits. Of 
manufacturing there is none, nor of trades ex- 
cepting a few tailors, bakers, carpenters and 
masons, if such they can be called. 

Sir Spencer St. John, the late British Consul- 
General, for twenty years resident at Port au 
Prince, says of the present condition of Hayti, 
(his book published in 1884 has given mortal 
offence in the island because of the facts he 
records and comments upon) :— 

“Tn spite of all the civilizing elements around 
them, there is a distinct tendency to sink into 
the state of an African tribe. The mass of the 
negroes of Hayti live in the country districts 
which are rarely or never visited by civilized 
people; there are few Christian priests to give 
them a notion of true religion—no superior 
local officers to prevent them practising their 
worst fetish ceremonies. Foreigners, nearly 
ruined by their losses during the constant civil 
disturbances, are withdrawing from the Re- 
public, and capital is following them, and with 
their withdrawal, the country must sink lower 
and lower. The best of the colored people are 
also leaving, as they shun the fate reserved for 
them by those who have already slaughtered 
the most prominent mulattoes. Agriculture in 
the plains is also deteriorating, and the estates 
produce much less than formerly. Poverty has 
laid its heavy hand more or less on all. My 
own impression, after personally knowing the 
country above twenty years, is, that it is a 
country in a state of rapid decadence. The revo- 
lution of 1843 commenced the era of troubles 
which have continued to the present day. 
The country has since been steadily falling to 
the rear in the race of civilization. The long 
civil war (1868-9) under President Salnave, 
destroyed a vast amount of property and ren- 
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dered living in the country districts less secure 
so that there has been ever since a tendency for 
the more civilized inhabitants to agglomerate in 
the towns and leave the rural districts to fetish 
worship and cannibalism. It may be suggested 
that I am referring to the past ; on the contrary, 
I am informed that at present cannibalism jg 
more rampant than ever. A black Government 
dares not greatly interfere, as its power is 
founded on the good will of the masses,—igno- 
rant and deeply tainted with fetish worship. 
The fetish dances were forbidden by decree 
under the government of Boisrond-Canal; that 
decree has since been repealed, and high officers 
now attend these meetings, and distribute money, 
and applaud the most frantic excesses.” 

Of course a casual visitor not speaking the 
language (which is a degenerate patois based 
upon French) would scarcely be expected to 
gain much insight to the religious sentiment of 
the people. There are but few places of worship 
to be seen. In each of the principal towns we 
saw one—generally called the Cathedral—under 
the charge of Romish priests, sometimes only 
one individual, and he the sole white resident. 
The bells ring for mass*at the usual stated 
hours, when a few attend. The Catholic religion 
is said to have but a very slight hold upon the 
consideration of the people—largely on account 
of the well-known opposition of the Romish 
Church to secret societies, which brings the 
priests into conflict with the Freemasonry which 
is so universal throughout Hayti. Of course, 
we saw nothing of the fetish worship, though we 
were in more than one village where the appear- 
ances indicated almost any possibilities in the 
way of idolatry and serpent-worship, and even 
of cannibalism, which there can be no doubt 
whatever, is often resorted to, at times of their 
religious festivals. 

The first day of the week is observed very 
generally by the people, who avoid all labor in 
the mornings, and many attend on the services 
of the priests, but the after part of the day is 
given up to amusements and such occupations 
as are most attractive. Some who work piece- 
work return to their labor, but most spend the 
day in cock-fighting and carousing. The gen- 
erals have their reviews and inspections of 
troops, barracks and accoutrements on that 
day ; but it is difficult to see what results from 
the “inspection,” as a more forlornly equipped 
set of “troops” it would be impossible to find, 
The arms are mostly rusty muskets of an an- 
cient pattern, the majority of them probably 
useless as weapons—though they do for show— 
and a few swords in better order; but the ac- 
coutrements generally are in a most dilapidated 
state. The dress of the soldiers is as far as pos 
sible from a “uniform ;” most of the men being 
barefoot, some without hats, or capped by any 
sort of a head-covering obtainable, and clad in 
ragged garments of every shape and color. Some 
of the barracks we saw were open sheds with a 
sloping shelf about three feet from the ground, 
on which the poor soldiers slept, without blan- 
kets or other bedding than such straw or leaves 
as they might find, to soften the boards on 
which they stretched themselves at night. The 
very horses and mules in use were better pro- 
vided with bedding than the men. At every 
town, village and hamlet, however, there is & 
larger or smaller military force stationed, who 
act not only as troops, police and guards, but as 
revenue officers, court officers, and aides to the 
“general,” who is often head of the civil and 
judicial, as well as of the military branch of 
Government, except in Port au Prince an 
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some of the larger towns where there is a pre- 
tence of court and regular judicial practice. 
These officers take cognizance of everything 
which transpires—a “habiton” may not take 
his produce to a market outside the Commune 
in which he resides, without a pass from the 
general, nor may he travel either afoot or other- 
wise except by similar permission. I believe, 
however, that women are not required to have 
special permission to take their little loads of 
market produce which they carry on their 
heads to the nearest town on market days. 

The cities we saw are mostly built on sloping 
sites, with narrow streets having a shallow 
gutter in the middle, down which rush torrents 
of water after a tropical shower, and these are the 
only dependence for cleaning the cities. In the 
dry season there is, of course, an accumulation 
of waste material and filth, and as the familiar 
scavenger of warm climates, the turkey buzzard, 
does not live in Hayti, dogs, goats and pigs have 
to make way with most of the garbage and dirt 
of the towns which they can dispose of; as these 
creatures do not work systematically, however 
industrious they may be, the condition of such 
places as Port au Prince, Cape Haytien, Go- 
naives and others of the larger towns is far from 
attractive or salubrious. It would be difficult 
to imagine more repulsive spots than the market- 
places of these cities. On market days they are 
crowded with many hundreds of people, chiefly 
women, most of whom are both sellers and buy- 
ers, dealing in very small quantities,—having a 
few yams or potatoes or plantains or oranges 
placed in tiny piles on a few leaves or chips on 
the ground before them, or some will display a 
few fish or crabs or shell-fish, a few pieces of 
cod-fish (salted), some eggs, a few live fowls, 
some unattractive pieces of beef, cut into small 
chunks; others offer small faggots, ready for 
use, which are sold at a very cheap price, (a 
great many people come to market with nothing 
else to dispose of but the few bundles of fire-wood 
which they have gathered in the forests, mostly 
from fallen trees and branches); the next row 
of sellers will display soap, tinware, crockery, 
and other store goods; but the small quantities 
in which every article is sold, indicate the pov- 
erty of the people. The absence of ice compels 
the prompt disposal of all butchered meats—of 
which, however, there appears to be a limited 
consumption. It was a surprise to me to ascer- 
tain that the West India Islands are the market 
to which New England cod fisheries send a very 
large part of their “catch,’—salt cod being a 
staple article with the negro, who always wants 
a piece, be it never so small, to boil with his 
yam to give the flavor. Yams, choca—a farina- 
ceous root similar to the yam—and plantains— 
which closely resemble bananas—are the staple 
foods; to these must be added the sugar cane, 
which forms an important item in the daily 
diet. But little clothing is needed; the men 
generally wear a shirt and trowsers, and the 
women a printed calico dress, and sometimes 
another garment under it; but children under 
five, except in the cities, are usually unclothed ; 
and between five and twelve, a short shirt and 
straw hat are all that are generally worn. As 
to shoes, they are in use by very few. On 
“Sundays and holidays,” however, there is much 
more display, and some of the toilettes at these 
times are quite elaborate. Such clothing as is 
worn is mostly clean and decent, especially that 
of the women, although their laundry facilities 
are restricted to pounding the clothing (with or 
without soap) with a stout paddle on a flat stone 
in a running stream. Occasionally we saw an 


attempt at using hot water at a “laundry,” 
which was heated in an American petroleum 
can over a small open fire beside the stream. 
Very crude methods of cooking are universally 
employed ; no stoves are to be found ; the houses 
have no chimneys; the pot is boiled, or the stew 
or fry is cooked in iron utensils over a small 
fire, the fuel being wood from the nearest forest ; 
or in the towns, the faggots sold in the markets. 
As a consequence, the cooking is of the poorest 
description, with the exception of bread, which 
is made from American flour, beautifully baked 
in ovens, and looks more tempting than any 
other food. The fruits are very fine and 
abundant,—oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, 
bananas, sapodillas, bread fruit, mangoes, akia, 
and many others unknown to me both in name 


and taste. 
(To be concluded) 


Richard Hubberthorn. 


Richard Hubberthorn had his birth in the 
northern parts of Lancashire, being the only son 
of his father, a yeoman of good repute in that 
country. From his youth he was averse to vice 
and inclined to piety, sobriety and virtue. Be- 
ing arrived to years of maturity, he obtained a 
post in the parliament’s army, and from a zeal 
for promoting righteousness, preached occasion- 
ally to the soldiers and others. But entering 
amongst some of the first into the Society of the 
Quakers, so called, agreeable to their principle 
of peace, he quitted his military employment, as 
he found it his place to use his endeavors, by a 
spiritual warfare with his own lusts and infirmi- 
ties, so to walk in obedience to the grace of God, 
as to obtain favor with that Prince, whose king- 
dom is not of this world. And passing through 
a variety of inward probations, he attained ex- 
perience in the work of regeneration, and 
received ability to direct others in the sure 
way to the kingdom of Heaven, being one of 
the first of the ministers in this Society who 
travelled about for the propagation of righteous- 
ness. 

His bodily presence promised little, being a 
man of low stature, infirm constitution and a 
weak voice; so that an acquaintance with his 
real character was reserved for an intimate 
knowledge of his worth, which lay out of the 
way of superficial observation, consisting not in 
gracefulness of person, but the laudable faculties 
of the mind: he was of an excellent natural tem- 
per, being a man of much meekness, humility, 
patience and brotherly kindness; of distin- 
guished equanimity, neither easily depressed in 
adversity, nor elated in prosperity; clear in 
judgment and quick of understanding, he knew 
his season when to speak, and when to be silent; 
and when he spoke, he spoke with plainness and 
pertinency to the subject before him. 

Notwithstanding the weakness of his voice, 
he was a powerful, able, and successful minister 
of the Gospel; travelling in the different parts of 
England in the exercise of his ministry, mostly 
for the space of nine years. Great numbers 
were convinced, and brought over to the same 
faith and practice, which he preached up, as 
seals to the power and efficacy of his ministry. 

Although he was the very man, that having 
obtained access to the king, was admitted to a 
free conference with him, in which he gave him 
such satisfaction, as to the principles and prac- 
tice of the Quakers, so called, that he received 
the royal assurance of protection from suffering 
for the whole Society, while they lived peace- 
ably; yet this promise was violated, as well in 
reference to his own person, as to the Society in 


general. For in the month called June he was 
haled with violence from the meeting at Bull 
and Mouth, and carried before that implacable 
magistrate alderman Brown, who, indulging his 
passion as usual, pulled him down by the hat 
with such fury that he brought his head almost 
to the ground; in the insolence of office thus 
treating with unbecoming indignity a man of 
consequence, and good repute, and a much wor- | 
thier character than himself had any pretensions 
to. He then committed him to Newgate, where 
the throng was so great, and the air so vitiated, 
as soon overpowered his infirm constitution ; he 
presently grew sick, and was taken away by 
death, when he had been scarce two months in 
rison. 

As his life had been spent in acts of righteous- 
ness and the pursuit of peace, his latter end ex- 
hibited the happy effects thereof; the peaceful 
tenor of his conscience, stripping death of all its 
terrors, he was in his last moments supported to 
look forward, in full assurance of faith, to the 
near approach of future happiness. Some of his 
intimate friends visiting him near his end, and 
enquiring if he felt anything on his mind to 
communicate, he replied, “That there was no 
need to dispute matters; he knew the ground 
of his salvation, and was satisfied forever in his 
peace with the Lord.” At another time he ex- 
pressed himself thus, “That faith which hath 
wrought my salvation, I well know, and have 
grounded satisfaction in it.” But the greatest 
part of the time of his sickness he passed in 
inward retirement and meditation, so resigned, 
and so still, that he was not observed to vent a 
groan through the whole. The day before he 
died, he said, “This night or to-morrow I shall 
depart hence.” And the next morning, to one 
sitting by him, “ Do not seek to hold me, for it 
[the body] is too strait for me; and out of this 
straitness I must go; for 1 am wound up into 
largeness, and am to be lifted up on high, far 
above all.” So, in the evening of that day, the 
17th of Sixth Mo., 1662, he finished his course 
in this life, in a frame of mind well prepared for 
an entrance into a better.— Gough’s History. 
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Palestine in the Time of Christ. 


MEDICINE. 


Scientific medicine had been known in Greece 
for five hundred years, but it had been confined 
to that country. The persistent ignorance of the 
Jews on the subject of medicine is accounted for 
by their belief that sickness was the punishment 
of sins committed either by the sufferer himself or 
by his relations; hence it was almost always at- 
tributed to the action of evil spirits. The only 
cure possible, therefore, was the expulsion of the 
evil spirit (or spirits, for there might be many), 
and the whole science of medicine consisted in 
discovering the best method of exorcising the 
demon. It was not the most educated man who 
was competent to this work of benevolence, but 
the most religious. The more pious a man was, 
the more fit was he to heal the sick, that is to 
cast out the evil spirits. Every one therefore 
practised this art of healing as best he could for 
himself and for those who belonged to him. The 
rabbis, the scribes and doctors of the law, under- 
took the casting out demons, and some of them” 
were considered very skilful in the art. The 
healing art was simply exorcism. All sorts of 
methods of exorcism were adopted. The most 
common was incantation. 

The rabbi pronounced a magic formula ; some- 
times he poured oil on the head of the sick. 
“ Let him who pronounces the incantation first 
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pour oil on the head of the sick man, and then 
utter the words.” The Talmuds speak of works 
of healing performed by Christians in the name 
of Jesus, whom they call Jesus the Son of Pandira. 

When the.sick man was not possessed, the 
methods of cure were more serious. The leper, 
for example, was never looked upon as possessed. 
The unhappy being who suffered from this 
malady was obliged to submit to certain rigor- 
ous rules laid down by Moses. He was strictly 
shut up, like one plague-stricken, and if he ven- 
tured beyond the assigned limits, he received 
forty stripes, save one, with the bastinado. 

Some doctors, however, tried to employ real 
remedies. The Essenes, for example, were ac- 
quainted with some medicinal herbs, and knew 
their properties. They were the possessors of 
the famous Book of Incantations, said to be by 
king Solomon. Perhaps it contained some recipes 
which may have been of use. We have spoken 
of oil ; its softening, soothing properties, so highly 
esteemed to-day, seem to have been appreciated 
even then. It was often mixed with wine, and 
this remedy is still very efficacious in certain 
eases. The sick man was anointed with oil. 
These unctions may, however, have been credited 
with some magic virtue. 

Before quitting this subject, we must refer to 
a very curious passage in the Talmud of Baby- 
lon, as illustrating the story given in the Gospel 
of the healing of a woman who had had an issue 
of blood twelve years. She “ had suffered much 
of many physicians,” says the text. We know 
who these physicians were. They were the rabbis. 
And we know, also, what remedies they had pre- 
scribed for this poor woman. Rabbi Yochanan 
says: “Take a denarius weight of gum of Alex- 
andria, a denarius weight of alum, a denarius 
weight of garden saffron, pound all together, and 
If this 


give it to the woman in some wine. 
remedy does not succeed, take three times three 
logs of Persian onions, boil them in the wine, 
and give this to the woman to drink, saying 


to her: ‘ Be free from thy sickness.’ If this does 
not succeed, take her to a place where two roads 
meet, put in her hands a cup of wine, and let 
some one suddenly coming up behind, startle 
her, saying to her: ‘ Be free from thy sickness.’ 
If still nothing answers, take a handful of saffron 
and a handful of fenum grecum, boil them in 
some wine, and give it her to drink, saying: ‘ Be 
free from thy sickness.’” The Talmud goes on 
thus, proposing a dozen other means to be used, 
among them the following: “ Dig seven pits, and 
burn in them some vine branches not yet four 
years old. Then let the woman, carrying a cup 
of wine in her hand, come up to each pit in suc- 
cession, and sit down by the side of it, and each 
time let the words be repeated: ‘Be free from 
thy sickness,’ ” 
a 

Harp work is better than easy work in al- 
most any line of effort; yet many a man shrinks 
from the task assigned to him in his special 
sphere of duty because he finds its doing to be 
hard instead of easy. “How do you like your 
new place?” asked an elder man of a younger 
one. “Qh! it’s a pretty good place, only it’s 
all up-hill work there,” was the reply. “ Well, 
most good work is up-hill work in this world,” 
rejoined the elder. “ Down-hill work doesn’t 
amount to much in the long run. It seldom is 
work that is worth one’s doing.” Down-hill 
work is easy, and up-hill work is hard. In 
fact, it is because a man can go down hill with 
his work without any need of his working, 
that makes down-hill work so attractive to the 
average man as he is.— Exchange. 


SIESTA. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


The fields of late July 

Send up dry fragrance to the glowing sky; 

As a shorn sheep, all stricken and undone, 

The bare submissive earth lies trembling in the sun. 


Far from the smoky town, 

Where the broad heat rains pitilessly down, 

On these lone hills in silken-verdure dressed, 
The hour of noiseless noon invites to blissful rest. 


Just at the meadow’s edge, 

Stretched in the shade of yon green briery hedge, 

A foot-sore lad, on distant fortunes bent, 

Sleeps through the mid-day calm in measureless con- 
tent. 


What visions of far skies 

Move in bright mist across his curtained eyes— 

Of stately cities, thronged with fervent men 

For whom the toiling world were well made young 
again! 


Through many a rainbow light 

He sees once more the dear familiar height; 

And where tall locusts toss their sweets before, 

His little neighbor waits, beside her swinging door! 


Yet still, in locked repose, 

His rhythmic breath, unhurried, comes and goes; 
No phantom hope, in happy silence hid, 

Can flush the sunburnt cheek or shake the quiet lid. 


From leafy coverts gay 

The thrush repeats his careless roundelay ; 

The sighing wind, the silver-flowing stream 

Mix in a mellow sound, nor break that sylvan dream! 


Oh, Fame is hard to find, 

Sweet Peace, thou foster-mother of mankind ! 

Still, in rare hours, we yield the costly guest 

And sink in golden calm against thy glowing breast! 
—The Independent. 
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THE MOMENT FOR REVENGE. 
[From a Persian translation.) 

The haughty favorite of an Eastern king 
Paused in mere wantonness a stone to fling 
At a poor dervish, who, despite his pain 
And fury, dare not hurl the stone again, 
But caught it from the dust; close hid away 
Within his robe he kept it: “ Yet the day 
For sweet revenge will come! In patience wait 
That happy time, no man can hurry fate.” 


Now the same dervish walking, on a day 

Within the year, along the crowded way, 

Heard the mad shouting of an angry crowd, 

Who chased with jeers and curses loud 

A flying victim,—’Twas the favorite rude, 

Fallen from the height of favor where he stood 

Of late. ‘“ Now,” cried the dervish, “ now’s the hour 
For my revenge !” 


But now his arm lacked power 
To cast the stone: ‘ What, strike one sunk so low ? 
The curs alone attack a fallen foe. 
Lo! if our enemy much power enjoys, 
The blow we strike ourselves alone destroys; 
And if in misery he be sunken low, 
Our own hearts bid us spare the fallen foe. 
Behold,” he cried,—the stone slipped to the ground— 
“The moment for revenge no hour brings ’round.” 
—Alice Williams Brotherton, in Unity. 


—-_-- +e 
Sevectep. 


“The Lord is in his holy temple: let all the earth 
KEEP SILENCE before Him.” 
When the voice of God is thrilling, 
Breathe not a sound ; 
When the tearful eye is filling, 
Breathe not a sound; 
When the memory is pleading, 
And the better mind succeeding, 
When the stricken heart is bleeding, 
Breathe not a sound. 


When the broad road is forsaken, 
Breathe not a sound ; 

And the narrow path is taken, 
Breathe not a sound ; 

When the angels are descending, 

And the days of sin are ending, 

When Heaven and Earth are blending, 
Breathe not a sound. 


SELecrzp, 


ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


One day at atime! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them too late, 


One day at a time! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 

A day at a time. 


One day at atime! Every heart that aches, 
Knowing only too well how long they can seem ; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks— 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day at atime! When joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 
And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 

How hard to remember that suns must set. 


One day atatime! But a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length ; 

And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say 

That, according to each, shall be our strength. 


One day at atime! ’Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein ; 

The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign sure to win! , 


One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme! 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time! 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
coonucccemnitiilpumsnsnmintian 
Faithfulness in the Administration of the Dis- 

cipline.—* In the course of my life, I found it my 
place among Friends, where I was concerned, 
to transact the affairs of Truth with plainness 
and uprightness, without partiality, particularly 
in Friends’ meetings of business; and when on 
a sick bed, I examined into the account of my 
life, and how things stood with me respecting 
my soul, I had great peace of mind when I 
considered that I had endeavored, in matters of 
Discipline, to act therein without favor or affee- 
tion; which practice I would earnestly recom- 
mend to Friends to pursue, that they may also 
have peace in a trying hour.”—From the Memo- 
randa of Margaret Ellis. 


I was ill one summer, and the doctor had 
ordered me to go into the woods, but on no ac- 
count to go without plenty of fresh meat, which 
was essential to my recovery. 

So we set out into the wild country north of 
Georgian Bay, taking a live lamb with us, in 
order to be sure that the doctor’s prescription 
should be faithfully followed. It was a gentle 
and confiding little beast, curling itself up at 
my feet in the canoe, and following me about on 
shore like a dog. I gathered grass every day 
to feed it, and carried it in my arms over the 
rough portages. It ate out of my hand, and 
rubbed its woolly head against my leggings. 

To my dismay, I found that I was beginning 
to love it for its own sake, and without any 
ulterior motives. The thought of killing and 
eating it became more and more painful to me, 
until at length the fatal fascination was com- 
plete, and my trip became practically an exer- 
cise of devotion to that lamb. I carried it 
everywhere, and ministered fondly to its wants. 
Not for the world would I have alluded to mut- 
ton in its presence. 

When we returned to civilization, I parted 
from the creature with sincere regret, and the 
consciousness that I had humored my affections 
at the expense of my digestion. 

The lamb did not give me so much as a look 
of farewell, but fell to feeding on the grass 
beside the farm-house with an air of placid 
triumph.—Seribner’s Magazine. 
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For “Tue Frienp.” 


The Normal Class at Westtown. 

During the erection of the new school build- 
ings, and the general unsettlement resulting 
therefrom, it became difficult to carry on this 
department adv antageously, and for a short time 
it was suspended. With the ample accommo- 
dations which are now afforded, the Committee 
desire to promote normal training at Westtown, 
believing that our young Friends who are look- 
ing toward Teaching as an occupation, will find 
it greatly to their benefit to take a course of in- 
struction under the present Preceptor, Ann Sharp- 
less, whose large practical experience as a teacher, 
as well as the knowledge gained in one of the 
best Normal Schools in this country, especially 
fit her for the position. 

It is desirable that pupils who wish to enter 
this department, make a definite application for 
that purpose to the Superintendent or Treasurer, 
in order that arrangements may be made in ad- 
vance, to meet the probable size of the class. 


ccominnmnpntaliiiibiietitipinaine 
Letter to a Friend in the Ministry. 
. Bryn y Mor, 4th Mo. 9th, 1824. 

My Dear Friend: One of the consoling prom- 
ises recorded in sacred writ, “They shall not 
hurt or destroy in all my holy mountain,” tends 
to encourage me to the communication of a few 
hints upon a subject with which I feel myself 
most unworthy and insufficient to attempt to in- 
termeddle—I mean the office of the Christian 
ministry. Having very recently had the privi- 
lege of sitting down with Friends of W in 
their collective capacity, to wait upon God, and 
having on that occasion witnessed the willing- 
ness of thine heart to bring an offering and to 
make a sacrifice which might be acceptable, I 
was led very earnestly to crave that the pure 
unmixed counsel of the Most High might indeed 
be more and more communicated to the assem- 
blies of his people, in the clearness of his light, 
the freshness of his life, and the sweetness of his 
love. Having myself on some occasions at- 
tempted to convey what I have apprehended to 
be Divine intimations—if not in a style of ele- 
gance, yet with more than a becoming attention 
to the mode of composition—I think I have ex- 
perienced that this has had a tendency to dissi- 


pate the life, and to lead into a multiplicity of 


expressions. The minister of Christ Jesus, I was 
given renewedly to see, must be willing to be 
anything or nothing; he must be ready at the 
intimation of his Lord to hand a piece of the 
barley loaves or of the small fishes to the as- 
sembled multitudes as well as to officiate and to 
dispense (as in plates and dishes) on occasions of 
greater plenty, where these may be commanded 
or allowed. But at all times it is indispensible 
that he should communicate to others that, and 
that only which for the purpose he receiveth 
from his Lord. To begin, to proceed, and to 
close, in the demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power, should be the anxious, the unceasing de- 
sire of every minister of the new covenant dis- 
pensation. 

That the attention of thy mind and mine may 
be more turned singly to aspire after the glory 
of God and the complete fulfilment of his will, 
and that the gifts and graces He hath bestowed 
upon thee, may be abundantly blessed and in- 
creased, is the sincere desire of thy very affec- 
tionate friend, » 


I BELIEVE that friendship would be truly 
valuable, and our mutual intercourse instructive, 
did we speak to, rather than of, one another.— 
Mary Capper. 
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Natural History, Science, &. 


Utilizing Snakes.—The journals of the German 
physician, who, under the title of Emin Pasha, 
has of latter times figured so conspicuously in 
African history, mentions a curious practice in 
use among one of the Dinka tribes. A pool of 
water is enclosed by a strong thorn fence, so ar- 
ranged that game coming to drink must pass 
through a narrow lane. Near this opening are 
placed poisonous snakes which have previously 
been captured, and are fastened by a hole bored 
through the tail. These bite the animals as they 
attempt to pass; and in this way a supply of 
game is obtained without the trouble of hunting. 


A German Antarctic Expedition.—It is intended 
to place in the Prussian estimates a very con- 
siderable sum for an Antarctic expedition. A 
large staff of the best men obtainable will be 
engaged, naval and scientific, and the organiza- 
tion of the expedition has been placed in the 
hands of Dr. Neumayer, of the Hamburg Ob- 
servatory, who is, perhaps, the greatest authority 
living on Antarctic matters. It is intended, we 
understand, that the expedition will stay out 
until our knowledge of this almost unknown 
region has been substantially extended. At 
present it is believed that within the Antarctic 
Circle there must be a very large area of land. 
We know that there is a long range of high 
mountains, and at least one great volcanic peak. 
It will be stipulated that the members of the 
expedition shall exert themselves to their utmost 
to explore the region, so that within a very few 
years we may expect to have another great 
blank in the globe filled up, and that not by 
the country of Ross, whose Australian colonies 
have a practical interest in the physiography of 
the Antarctic, but by a nation whose interest 
in the subject is of a purely scientific character. 
The expedition, we believe, will sail in a few 
weeks.— London Times. 

Salt Dust of the Sea—While voyaging from 
Australia to New Zealand, one of the passengers, 
a lady, complained that the dust of the sea 
caused her eyes to smart, and had also soiled her 
clothing. She was laughed at by the other pas- 
sengers, who insisted that there could be no dust 
at sea. . 

“They werg mistaken,” says Ballou, who tells 
the incident in a book of travel. “There is a 
salt dust which rises from the spray, and im- 
pregnates everything, even filling one’s mouth 
with a saline taste. While the sun shines, this 
deposit, like the dew on land, is less active and 
perceptible; but to walk the deck at night is to 
become covered with a thin coating of salt dust 
so fine as to be hardly noticeable, but which in 
time becomes sufficiently crystallized to be ob- 
vious to the eye. The dust of the sea is no fable. 
The officer who stands his night-watch on the 
bridge will testify to this fact; and the cabin 
steward will tell you that he has often to resort 
to something more potent than a whisk-broom 
to cleanse clothing which has been exposed to 
sea-dust.” 


Toughness of English Wheat—tIn a recent 
number of the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England were published several 
papers bearing on the question of wheat-growing 
in England, and the prospect of its continuing 
under the present circumstances. One of these 
treated especially of the effect produced on the 
market for English wheat by the progressive 
substitution of the roller process of milling for 
the old “low grinding.” This system, which 
is rapidly growing in favor in England as 
well as in other parts of fhe world, and seems 


destined to become universal, demands a more 
brittle grain than the bulk of the English crop 
is composed of. If the grain is not sufficiently 
brittle, the rollers in the preliminary processes 
simply crush it, instead of breaking off the outer 
hull of the berry, as is intended. If this hap- 
pens, paste is formed, steam generated, large 
quantities of the flour ferment, and the whole 
process is thrown into confusion. For this 
reason the roller mills are especially rigorous in 
their examination of English wheat, much pre- 
ferring the foreign-grown grain, and in wet 
spells often refusing to buy the native grain at 
all. This difficulty can be overcome by drying 
in ovens, or by mixing the damp grain with 
other which is excessively brittle; but either of 
these processes adds to the cost of the wheat, 
and forms an additional obstacle to the British 
farmer in his efforts to meet the competition of 
his foreign rivals— The American. 


Electrical Patents—The applications for pat- 
ents on inventions in electrical appliances have 
reached a very high figure lately. The Scientific 
American reports a total of seventy-three patents 
issued for the week ending Fifth Mo. 29th. Of 
these, 14 were patents relating to instruments 
and devices of measurement and testing, 2 to 
telegraphy, 2 to the telephone, 3 directly to 
the motor, 4 directly to the galvanic battery, 4 
directly to the secondary battery, 1 to a thermo- 
electric generator, 26 to dynamos and electric 
light apparatus and the transmission and dis- 
tribution of electricity for purposes of light and 
power, 17 to miscellaneous applications. 


A Remarkable Orchid ——The great blossoms 
and leaves of the water-lily of the Amazon, Vie- 
toria Regia, no sooner excited the wonder of 
flower-lovers than a gigantic Arum competed 
with it in the region of surprise. Now an orchid 
has come to light, which, in spite of all that has 
preceded it, is claimed to be the greatest wonder 
of the vegetable world. Its flower: spike some- 
times reaches the height of sixteen feet! One 
under cultivation in the collection of Sir Trevor 
Clarke, in England, has recently flowered, and 
though not reaching the height attained in its 
own country, was yet remarkable. It is a ter- 
restrial orchid, and when it is remembered that 
the tallest of slipperworts, or Cypripedium, rarely 
exceeds two feet, some idea of a sixteen-feet giant, 
with each flower as large as Cypripedium specta- 
bile may be obtained. It was first discovered 
by Welwitsch, the traveller celebrated in an- 
other vegetable wonder Welwitschia mirabilis, a 
plant which pushes out immense seed-leaves or 
cotyledons, and then remains satisfied with this 
growth for years and years after. He found 
this plant in Angola. It has been named Lis- 
sochilus giganteus. It has since been found 
along the muddy shores of the Congo River, and 
a writer on this region gets off the following 
rapturous expressions regarding it:—‘‘ The hot 
sun and the oozy mud call into existence a 
plant life which must parallel in rank luxu- 
riance and monstrous growth the forests of the 
coal measures, and reproduce for our eyes in 
these degenerate days somewhat of the majesty 
of the vegetable kingdom in bygone epochs.” 
In that spot they grow only about six feet high, 
but as there are masses of forty or fifty spikes 
together, the large pink and gold flowers, aided 
by “delicious fragrance, must produce a charming 
effect.— The Independent. 


Sense of Locality in the Lower Animals.—It 
has scarcely been supposed that the lower ani- 
mals have any sense of locality. To test the 
matter, E. Carman, editor of the Rural New 
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Yorker, reports that he marked a number of 
snapping-turtles, took them from a small pond, 
and placed them in a pond half a mile distant. 
“Tn a few days they had found their way back” 
to their original home. 


Feeding Young Trout.—F. Lugrin, of Geneva, 
has discovered a method of feeding young fish 
of the trout and salmonoid varieties. Great 
difficulty has hitherto been experienced in car- 
rying the young fish through the first year of 
their existence, the artificial food not being suf- 
ficiently nutritious, often costly, and involving 
constant care and attention. Lugrin’s invention 
consists in a material which, when spread on 
the bottom of a tank, spontaneously produces 
myriads of minute organisms (daphnie, cyclops, 
limne, &c.) When one tank is depleted, the 
fish are driven off to another pasture similarly 
prepared. The first tank, at the end of a few 
weeks, is again swarming with organic life. 


The Effects of Hand-shaking.— A curious illus- 
tration of the muscular development that follows 
from the exercise of the muscles is mentioned by 
Harper’s Bazaar, which says that the wife of 
President Cleveland “now wears gloves two 
sizes larger than when she was married. Her 
left hand is very little, if any, larger, but the 
right hand, which has done so much shaking in 
its official capacity, is noticeably larger than the 
other, and she recently told a friend that it was 
impossible for her to wear her old number in 
gloves. The same is probably true of the Presi- 
dent, but as men wear their gloves so much 
looser than women, he might not know of it by 
that means; but if he compares his two hands, 
he will see the difference. 





man among us willing to take the brunt of this re- 
sponsibility, the real Moses who can lead this exo- 
dus? When this is done the suffering masses of our 
people, who now dread the power of the priesthood, 
will follow us.” 

Louis N. Beaudry states that in the Province of 
Quebec the people annually pay to the priests, $2,- 
000,000 for the single item of prayers to be said for 
the repose of souls supposed to be in purgatory! 
And, in illustration of the priestly devices for rais- 
ing funds, he gives the following item : 

“ At one of the portals of St. Peter’s Cathedral, at 
Montreal, I purchased a card, which on one side 
presents a picture of the edifice as it will appear 
when completed, ‘length, 333 feet; width, 222 feet.’ 
On the opposite side the following, which I care- 
fully translate : 

‘Spiritual treasure. For the moderate gift of one 
dollar in favor of the Cathedral of Montreal one is 
benefited by the following immense spiritual ad- 
vantages: 1,048 masses per year during four years, 
145,133 communions, 323,808 ways of the cross, 
515,464 rosaries, 16,372 masses heard, 4,300 chaplets 
of the sacred heart, 4,600 offices of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, 720 breviaries of the precious blood, 100 Salve 

eginas chanted by the Trappists. All of the above 
each year during four years. And many millions 
of other prayers, like “Remember us,” “ Pater,” 
“ Ave,” &c. Once a week the spiritual benefits of 
seven millions of Ave Marias by the confraternity 
of that name. 

‘Seen and approved, + EDWARD CHARLES, 
‘Bishop of Montreal.’ ” 


“T think that all my readers will allow that one 
dollar is not a high price for so many prayers! But 
whose heart does not bleed in the presence of such 
duplicity in high places, and of blind simplicity 
among the masses? The old gentleman who sold 
me the card said to me: 

‘Are you not going to pay the dollar to secure 
these great blessings?’ 

‘No, sir;’ I replied, ‘for boughten prayers are 
worthless.” 

‘How is that?’ he queried. 

‘I will tell you, my friend. If, for instance, you 
are in distress, and I come to you and from the 
depth of a sympathetic heart I pray for you, do you 
believe God will answer such a prayer?’ 

‘Most assuredly,’ was his ready response. 

‘But if, on the other hand, I am so hard-hearted 
and Jucre-loving as to demand a dollar before I get 
on my knees, what then?’ 

“The old gentleman nearly fell over backward 
under the shock of my question. Rallying at length 
from his embarrassment he added in justification of 
his own conduct, ‘Oh! but I dtd not fix the thing 
so myself.’ co 

‘Of course not,’ I said for his comfort. ‘ You are 
not to be blamed, but pitied; for this trap was set 
by the highest ecclesiastical authority, namely, +Ed- 
ward Charles, Bishop of Montreal.’ ” 





into manhood, and begins to dream of love and 
labor, and of the sweet joys of home and family 
there swoops down upon him the kidnapper of Mars 
and carries him off to the barracks and the camp. 
This vast organization for murder is the Upas-tree 
of civilization, and all the Continent is sickening 
under its fatal shade. The first cost is the cost in 
actual cash paid down, the second in life wasted at 
its prime, the third in the condition of unrest which 
saps the sense of security necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of business. Business is difficult when peace 
is not worth three months’ purchase. Every year 
commerce becomes more and more international, 
Every year, therefore, any disturbance of peace be- 
comes more dangerous to the trader. Even the 
shadow of war now produces far more serious dislo- 
cation of industry than in old times the actual pro- 
gress of a campaign. For in old times every parish 
was a little world in itself, a microcosm capable of 
independent existence, and able to carry on its own 
business, and grow its own crop, if all the rest of 
the world was in measureless confusion. To-day all 
this has changed. A network of rail arteries and 
telegraph nerves now knits all Europe into one or- 
ganism. Workmen may be thrown out of employ- 
ment in Madrid, because of a failure in Moscow. 
A swindle on the Bourse in Vienna may take the 
bread from the mouths of a hundred families in 
Paris. The extreme development of the nervous 
system of the Continent has gone on side by side 
with the steady development of militarism, which, 
when it becomes active, either excites business to 
feverish and frenzied activity, or reduces it to a con- 
dition of paralysis. It is difficult to manceuvre an 
army without doing damage, amid the rough and 
rustic hamlets of the peasantry; but in Europe we 
have at the same time multiplied the number of our 
armies, and substituted for the cottagers’ huts, edi- 
fices as fragile and as costly as the porcelain palaces 
of the Chinese Emperors.” 
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French Roman Catholics in America.—In an article 
by Louis N. Beaudry on this subject, in the Chris- 
tian Advocate, the writer, who was brought up in 
the bosom of the Romish Church, but afterwards 
became a minister among the Methodists, estimates 
the number of French-speaking Romanists in the 
United States to be not less than one and a half 
millions,—mostly immigrants from Canada, France, 
Belgium and Switzerland: ‘‘ They may be found in 
four distinct groups, namely, Louisiana, New Eng- 
land (including north-eastern New York), Illinois 
and California. Their growth by immigration dur- 
ing the last decade, especially from Canada into 
New England (soon to be another New France!) is 
surprisingly rapid. For the past few months their 
rush into California has been unprecedented, while 
their increase everywhere by propagation is phe- 
nomenal.” 

The writer states that many of the members of 
the Roman Catholic Church are not satisfied with 
its system, and are desirous of some reformation. 
To this pressure he attributes the advanced ground 
on several subjects, especially in advising the read- 
ing of the Bible in their families, taken by a late 
council of prelates at Baltimore. As one evidence 
of the existence of such a feeling, he narrates a con- 
versation with one of the leading Roman Catholic 
physicians of Montreal, who said to him— 

“We know that in all essential prosperity our 
province is fifty to a hundred years behind Protest- 
ant Ontario and the neighboring republic; and we 
know as well as you do, Mr. Beaudry, that our priests 
are the main cause of this backwardness. ‘What 
ought to be done to extricate ourselves from this 
disgraceful dilemma?’ was the question propounded 
a few evenings ago in a social circle. Several an- 
swers were suggested, but only this seemed to gain 
general assent, namely, ‘ Let us form ourselves into 
a club, then go to the hierarchy and say to them, 
“Gentlemen, you have had us under your control 
in this country for at least three centuries, but you 
have held us by the throat and under your feet. 
Good bye, gentlemen; we are determined to seek 
better leadership.”’ But, Mr. Beaudry, who is the 








The remark quoted from Adam Spencer's 


implying that the growth of anything in the 
Church, opposed to the official action of the 
body, carries with it the principle of separation, 
is one that has impressed us as conveying a 
caution that it is wise duly to consider. 

In reflecting upon it, it has seemed to us that 
the principal bond which binds together the 
members of a religious body, is a unity of feeling, 
growing out of a belief in the same religious 
doctrines, and out of a mutual concern to pro- 
mulgate those doctrines among men, and to act 
in harmony therewith. 

Whatever tends to lessen this feeling of unity, 
must proportionally weaken the ties which give 
to the body its strength as a branch of Christ’s 
militant Church; and thus render it easier, 
when some time of peculiar trial arrives, for the 
members to be drawn apart. 

One of the most effective causes of such dis- 
ruption in the Church, has ever been a diverg- 
ence in doctrinal belief; for, as a gathered 
church consists of those holding the same views, 
it is evident that a departure from these views 
tends to remove the common ground on which 
the members stand. Hence the importance 
which the Church has ever assigned to sound 
doctrine; and the earnestness with which its 
living members have contended for the main- 
tenance of its principles. This -is manifest in 
the epistle of Paul to the Corinthians—* Now, 
I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among 
you, but that ye be perfectly joined together in 


The Condition of Armed Europe.—A writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, who has been travelling in the 
North of Europe as a special Commissioner for that 
Journal, thus forcibly describes its situation :— 

“The Continent is an armed camp. The nations 
labor, as the Jews rebuilt Jerusalem, with a sword 
in one hand and their industrial tools in the other. 
Restless, suspicious armies are encamped side by 
side where formerly nations lived and labored. 
Every year some one or other of these armies in- 
vents some more deadly weapon than its rival, some 
more terrific explosive, some more expeditious mode 
of slaughter. No sooner does this happen than all 
the others hasten to adopt it, piling on with despe- 
rate energy the panoply of armor, beneath which 
humanity is being crushed. Amid the ceaseless ebb 
and flow of human affairs, one phenomenon never 
varies. The sum total expended on making ready 
for slaughter, constantly increases. Every year 
more and more is drained from the soil in order to 
feed the magazines. Every year the barrack gains 
on the cottage, and preparation for war becomes the 
absorbing pre-occupation of a great proportion,of 
the flower of our youth. 

“From every able-bodied man this Armed Peace 
exacts three, four, or five years of life when it is at 
its richest and brightest. When the youth steps 





communication in the Editorial of last week,” 
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the same mind, and in the same judgment.” 
And with similar earnestness, he writes to the 
Romans,—* Now, I beseech you, brethren, mark 
them which cause divisions and offences contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid 
them.” In accordance with these passages, is 
the testimony of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
in an epistle written in 1844—“ True unity isa 
precious, but a very delicate, bond, and there is 
perhaps nothing that so quickly and so effect- 
ually severs it as the evidence that persons oc- 
cupying the highest stations in the Church, are 

utting forth and maintaining doctrinal opin- 
jons at variance with the hitherto established 
testimonies of the Society.” 

But even where there is no actual divergence 
in doctrine, the “ precious, but delicate bond” 
of true unity, on which the strength of the body 
depends, may be weakened or injured by dif- 
ferences in practice. This was exemplified fifty 
years or more ago in America, on the subject of 
slavery. The Society of Friends had long borne 
a testimony against this great evil; but some of 
its members about that time became so zealous 
as to create an uneasiness in the minds of their 
fellow-members lest they might be led into as- 
sociations and efforts which would be hurtful to 
their own spiritual interests; and on the other 
hand, these zealous ones were disposed to cen- 
sure their brethren as too lukewarm. Thus the 
unity of feeling, which had once bound all as 
into one bundle of life, was weakened, and some 
of those concerned drifted so far away from the 
body, as to feel comparatively little interest in, 
or attachment to it. 

In that class of cases, where the decision as to 
what is right or prudent, rests on the application 
of general principles, there will always be found 
some difference of judgment. While all the 
members of a Christian community may admit 
the necessity of obeying the command, “ Be not 
conformed to this world,” some will allow them- 
selves a certain degree of indulgence in one di- 
rection as only an allowable liberty ; and others, 
in another direction, until ; 


“Bit by bit the world is swallowed.” 


In these cases, it is the duty of those who are 
inclined to any indulgence which is opposed to 
the general judgment of the religious body to 
which they belong, to yield their personal wishes, 
even when they do not see that the thing is 
wrong in itself; lest they should injure the 
“precious, but delicate bond” of united feeling 
which should bind together the members. 

A few years ago the subject of music came 
before Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; and the 
meeting at that time re-affirmed with much 
unanimity the ancient view held by the Society 
of Friends, that the waste of time involved in 
its study and practice, the liability to abuse, 
and the temptations to which it exposes those 
who yield to its allurement, were so great, that 
it was best for our members to refrain from in- 
dulging in it. The meeting at that time issued 
clear and positive advices to its members on this 
subject. It must be very evident to any thought- 
ful person, that those members who disregard 
these advices, introducing into their families 
pianos or organs, or other musical instruments, 
and have their children educated to the use of 
such instruments, are by their example and in- 
fluence, weakening the bond which should bind 
the members of the Society into an harmonious 
whole. 

Robert Barclay, in his treatise on Church 
Government says of our Society in the beginning, 
that “He who was careful for his church and 
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people in old times has not gathered us to be as 
sheep without a shepherd, that every one may 
run his own way, and every one follow his own 
will, and so to S as a confused mass or chaos 
without any order; but He, even the Lord, hath 
also gathered and is gathering us, into the good 
order, discipline and government of his own Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ; therefore He hath laid 
care upon some beyond others, who watch for 
the souls of their brethren as they that must 
give account.” 

Is it not plain, that those who disregard the 
judgment and counsel of the collected Church, 
are, by their example, reducing the Society into 
“a confused mass or chaos without any order?” 
And is not this true, whether the judgment of 
the body which they disregard relates to matters 
of personal indulgence; or whether it refers to 
enterprises and labors of a professedly benevo- 
lent or even religious character, as to partici- 
pating in which the Church has seen it needful 
to extend a caution? 

He who rejects the counsel of the Church on 
one subject, gives the force of his example to 
strengthen him who desires more liberty in an- 
other direction. Thus little by little every pro- 
vision of our discipline may be set aside; and 
every doctrine and principle we hold may be de- 
parted from ; and the Society of Friends may no 
longer be able to hold up to the world that ban- 
ner which it had received from the Lord to be 
displayed because of the Truth. 

In view of these considerations, we feel that 
there is some ground for the remark of Adam 
Spencer, quoted in our last number, which speaks 
of movements in the body which the official au- 
thority of the Church is ¢gainst, as a “ wedge of 
separation.” 





We have received a letter from Indiana, from 
one who desires to know where he can find “a 
good training school for boys, one where they 
will absolutely have to mind, and are taught to 
work; and wn San their education is kept up 
along with their manual labor; and the moral, 
social and religious influence will be the best,” 
&ec. The writer (who does not give his name) 
further explains that he does not mean a school 
for little boys #ut older ones. 

We suppose the objects aimed at in the schools 
at Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Pa., for Colored 
and Indian children, are those specified in this 
letter. Several of the States of our Union have 
“Reform Schools” for those young people, who 
have fallen into evil ways through neglect or 
otherwise; but we know of no institution among 
Friends where manual labor is systematically 
taught in connection with a literary education. 
Indeed the general tendency has been in the op- 

osite direction. A friend suggests that the 

fanual Labor School in Indiana, established 
by Josiah White of Philadelphia, may possibly 
answer the requirements of our correspondent. 

We sympathise with our unknown friend in 
his anxiety and perplexity ; and believe that the 
difficulties which at present exist in this country 
in the way of boys learning suitable trades are 
a serious evil. But we have strong doubts 
whether any training in mechanical schools is 
an adequate remedy, or can fully take the place 
of that insight into trade mysteries which is 
gradually received by him who is thrown into 
daily contact with skilled workmen and has the 
opportunity of watching their labors. 

We may add, also, that we do not believe any 
moral discipline, however perfect, in an eduéa- 
tional establishment, can be substituted for that 
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godly watchfulness and training, that prayerful 
restraint, and earnest longing and effort for the 
religious welfare of the young which devolve 
upon parents and heads of families, and which 
they must personally exercise, and cannot depute 
to any other. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—Philip H. Sheridan, General of 
the armies of the United States, and its most distin- 
guished cavalry commander during the civil war of 
1881-4, died of heart failure on the night of the 5th 
instant, at Nonquitt, on the Massachusett’s coast, where 
he had gone on account of failing health. His body 
is to be taken to Washington on the 8th, and to be 
buried in Arlington Cemetery on the 11th instant. 

In the U. S. Senate on the 6th instant, Senator Blair 
offered a resolution, which was referred, requesting the 
President to open negotiations with the British Gov- 
ernment and the Dominion of Canada with a view to 
the settlement of all differences between Great Britain 
and the United States, and for the arrangement of 
terms for a political union between the United States 
and Canada, or any of the Canadian provinces. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, Land 
Commissioner Stockslager has recommended that the 
Attorney General be requested to institute civil suits 
against the Eureka Consolidated Mining Company, 
operating in Nevada, to recover $3,670,741. This sum, 
it is claimed, represents the value of charcoal and cord 
wood manufactured from cedar, pine and mahogany 
timber unlawfully cut from the public mineral lands 
in Nevada, by or with guilty knowledge of the Eureka 
Company. Criminal suit is recommended against 
Henry Donnelly, the Superintendent of the Company’s 
mines. ‘These recommendations are made upon a re- 
port by Special Agent George D. Temple, who has just 
comababelt his investigations of alleged timber depre- 
dations in Nevada. 

The public debt statement shows a reduction during 
the Seventh Month, of $4,137,298. Total cash in the 
Treasury, $646,123,367. 

A statement prepared by the General Land Office 
shows that 46,286 pre-emption entries were made dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, embracing an area of 7,265,760 
acres, an increase over last year of 11,851 entries and 
1,777,651 acres. At the close of the year 96,864 pre- 
emption entries remained unacted upon. 

Secretary Mohler, of the State Board of Health of 
Kansas, has received reports from about 600 corre- 
spondents of the Board, representatives of nearly every 
county in the State, which show that, while the wheat 
and oats crop are yielding a higher average than here- 
tofore reported, the corn crop has materially suffered 
from the effects of drought, and that hot winds in many 
sections of the State during the last ten days of Seventh 
Montb, have caused injury. 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey has rendered a 
decision affirming the constitutionality of the Local 
Option High License law. The opinion as regards the 
high license feature was unanimous. On the local 
option section the Court stood eight to seven. 

The result of the work of the Pittsburg and Lake 
Superior Mining Company, which for several months 
has been prospecting with diamond drills on the range 
midway between Marquette, Michigan, and Negaunee, 
has just been made public, and there is a general rush 
for options all along that range clear through to the 
lake in the southern limit of Marquette. The drill in 
the last hole, at a depth of 17 feet, encountered mixed 
ore, and at a depth of 145 feet clear ore was struck, 
through which the drill has worked for 45 feet, and is 
still working in it. The new find is claimed to be one 
of the most important ever encountered in all the bear- 
ing district, and establishes the fact that the deposit 
runs clear through to the lake. 

A six-story brick tenement in the rear of 197 
Bowery, New York city, was burned on the afternoon 
of the 3rd instant; and of about 150 people, who lived 
in it, at least 17 perished in the flames, while several 
others were so badly injured that they are not expected 
to recover. The fire was started by the explosion of a 
coal oil lamp on the first floor. 

The Philadelphia Custom House receipts for last 
month were over $1,983,000, the largest amount, it is 
officially stated, ever collected in one month at this 

rt. 
PeThe number of deaths in this city last week was 471, 
which was 12 more than the previous week, but a de- 
crease of 21 from the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 181 were under one year of age: 264 
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CSS a snes vali 
were males and 207 females: 72 died of cholera in- 


fantum ; 43 of consumption; 39 of marasmus; 35 of 
typhoid fever; 28 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 25 of convulsions ; 19 of diseases of the heart ; 
19 of inanition; 18 of old age; 14 of debility; 14 of 
pneumonia, and 10 of congestion of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 43’s, reg., 1063; coupon, 1073; 
4’s, 1273; currency 6’s, 126 a 130}. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 11 1-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Feed was only in moderate request, but ruled firm 
under scarcity. Sales of 1 car onal winter bran, at $17, 
and 1 car choice do. do., at $17.50 per ton. Quotations: 
Winter bran, choice, $17.50; do. do., fair to prime, 
$16.75 a $17.25; spring bran, as to quality, $15.50 a 
$16.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was sluggish, job- 
bers buying only enough for current requirements. 
Prices were well maintained. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania family, at $3.90; 435 barrels Ohio, 
straight, at $4.60 a $4.65 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at 
$4.90 a $5; 500 barrels Minnesota patent, at $4.95 a 
$5, and 375 barrels do. do., at $5.05. Rye flour was 
quiet at $3.50 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 1 red wheat sold at 90 cts.; No. 2 red 
at 87 cts.; No. 3 red at 85 cts. per bushel. No. 2 mixed 
corn was quoted at 54} a 55} cts.; No. 2 white oats 
quoted at 333 a 34 cts. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; medium, 
3} a4 cts.; common, 1} a3 cts.; lambs, 3} a7 cts. 

Hogs—all Western at 9} a 9§ cts.; no other grades 
arrived. 

Milch cows were inactive at $25 a $50. 

ForeiGn.—The Parnell Commission Bill has passed 
Parliament, the Irish members not being present when 
the vote was taken. It is stated that the inquiries of 
the Commission will not commence before the Eleventh 
Month, next. 

The St. James Gazette’s correspondent at Berlin says 
that in political circles there, the tension between 
France and Italy is regarded as of the most serious 
character. 

The President of the French Agricultural Society 
has made a report regarding the losses caused by the 
recent rains. He says that the hay has been destroyed, 
and that the peasants have been compelled to kill their 
animals, being unable to feed them. He also says that 
corn cannot ripen; that potatoes are rotten, and that 
the vintage this year will be inferior. He estimates 
the loss to agriculture at half a million of francs, and 
says if the weather continues a month longer the crisis 
will extend to enormous dimensions. 

Silesia is being devastated by terrible floods, the 
worst known in thirty years. Along the rivers Bober 
and Zacken the damage is especially great. Several 
mills at Greifenberg have been destroyed, and the 
crops have been ruined. 

Large districts in Western Russia are inundated in 
consequence of the overflow of the river Vistula. The 
river Niemen has also overflowed its banks in the 
Minsk district and flooded the adjacent country. 

On Seventh Month 15th, the volcano of Iwahassi, 
in Japan, suddenly became active, and 56 houses in 
Iwasenura were destroyed. The eruption continued 
next day with unabated violence, and burned 30 
houses and 400 persons in a village named Bira. 

The incendiary fires that swept Port au Prince, the 
capital of Hayti, on the 4th and 7th ult., destroyed 
850 buildings, and the loss amounted to $2,000,000. 

The Annual Report of the Canadian Fisheries De- 
partment says the catch of fish last year was valued at 
$18,280,000, against $18,234,000 in the previous year. 
The lobster catch declined in value +894,000, and that 
of cod $254,000. Exports to the United States reached 

2,717,000, or 40 per cent. of the total export. 

Ottawa is enveloped in smoke from forest fires in 
the surrounding country. St. Joseph’s village, with 
500 inhabitants, is nearly surrounded, and residents 
are preparing to flee, as it is believed the place is 
doomed. Owing to the dry season it is impossible to 
check the fire, and valuable timber limits on the Ot- 
tawa River have been swept by the fire. For an area 
of five miles around Canadian Junction on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, the fire has full control. consum- 
ing houses and everything in its course. Valuable 
forests along the mountain range in Eardly township 
are burning towards the town of Alymer, which is 
threatened. The loss is believed to have reached 
nearly $500,000, with little prospect of the flames 
being got under control until the fire has burned itself 
out. Many families are homeless. 

Supplementary crop reports from all parts of the 


Province of Ontario show that all the crops, with the 
exception of spring and fall wheat and hay, will be 
above the average in yield and quality. Previous 
reports stated that the outiook was bad, owing to a 
general drought which prevailed, but since then rain 
has fallen everywhere, and instead of a scarcity, there 
is likely to be an abundance of everything. 


Correction.—In the article “ Notes on Hayti,’” in 
our last number, the name of the President is errone- 
ously printed Solomon; it should have been Salomon. 
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$2 each for Thomas H. Whitson, Lewis Forsythe, an 

Eliphaz Mercer, vol. 62; from John I. Burtt, Philada., 
$2, vol. 62; from Mary Mendenhall, Pa., $2, vol. 62; 
from Amos Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Jacob R. 
Elfreth, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Charles Wood, N. Y,, 
= John C. Maule, $2, vol. 62; from Joshua H. Bal- 
inger, N. J., $2, vol. 62; from John E. Carter, Gtn., 
$10, being $2 each for himself, Shelter for Colored 
Orphans, W. Philada., Benjamin K. Hiatt, Ind., Re- 
becca 8, Conard, Pa., and Elizabeth Thornton, Philada., 
vol. 62; from Henry R. Post, L. I., $2, vol. 62; from 
Edward D. Trump, Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for H. B. 
Humes, $2, vol. 62; from Hannah H. Savery, Pa., $10, 
being $2 each for herself, Stephen W. Savery, and 
George B. Mellor, Pa., Thomas H. Savery, Del., and 
Thomas B. Taylor, Philada., vol. 62; from Martha T. 
Cox, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; from Martha Street, O., $2, vol. 
62; from Sarah Satterthwaite, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from 
Anna Thomas and Howard A. Mickle, N. J., per 
Richard F. Mott, $2 each, vol. 62; from Nicholas D. 
Tripp, Agent, N. Y., $4, being $2 each for William W. 
Hazard and Jerome B. Hunt, vol. 62; from Susan F, 
Hoxie, Mass., $2, vol. 62; from Hannah Mickle, N.J., 
$2, vol. 62; from Charles Stokes, Agent, N. J., $18, 
being $2 each for Rachel L. Atkinson, Levi Troth, 
Samuel J. Eves, Joseph H. Haines, Rachel A. Wills, 
Joab Wills, George Lippincott, and John W. Stokes, 
N.J., and Samuel S. Haines, Philada., vol. 62; from 
Rufus Churchill, N.S., $2, vol. 62; from Abraham 
Gibbons, Pa., $8.50, being $2 each for himself, William 
H. Gibbons, and Brinton P. Cooper, Pa., and $2.50 for 
Marian G. Beeman, England, vol. 62; from Joshua T. 
Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $12, being $2 each for Jesse 
Brown, Mary Ann Taylor, Mary Elizabeth Webb, 
Lydia Embree, and Sarah C. Glover, Pa., and Sarah 
H. Matson, Del., vol. 62; from Richard P. Gibbons, 
Del., $2, vol. 62; from Frances P. Pitfield, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 62; from Joshua Brantingham, Agent, O., $38, 
being $2 each for Edward Y. Cope, George G. Megrail, 
Lousena Harris, Nathan Whinery, Cyrus Brantingham, 
Alfred Brantingham, William Brantingham, Joseph 
Stratton, Uriah Price, John Hoyle, Joseph Masters, 
Clayton Lamborn, Josiah Cameron, John Oliphant, 
Ellen Stratton, Barclay Stratton, Joseph Winder, 
Charles W. Satterthwaite, and Joshua Coppock, vol. 
62; from Gulielma Freeborn, R. I., $2, vol. 62; from 
Mary A. Smith, Mass., $2, vol. 62; from Morris Cope, 
Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for John Wood, Io., $2, vol. 62; 
from Edwin A. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 62. 


Remittances received after Third-day, will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


WanTED—A woman teacher at Bradford Prepara- 
tive Meeting School, to open Ninth Mo. 3rd, 1888. 
Application may be made to 
Lydia D. Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Sarah A. Scattergood, Box 1934, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


Westrown Boarpina ScHoot. — A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de- 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 


30th.) Apply to Joun E. Carter, 
Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GEORGE M. CoMFORT, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WiLuiAmM Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 
RE RRR LVL 
Diep, Sixth Mo. 5th, 1888, suddenly of paralysis, at 
Upper Norwood, England, Martua R., wife of Lewis 
W. Leeds, aged nearly 78 years. Interred in Friends 
ground Croyden, England. The evening previous to 


her death she remarked : “ How I wish my Heavenly - 


Father would take me to himself, I should be so willing 
and happy to go;” and we reverently believe she has 
entered into everlasting rest. 
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